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From the National Intelligencer 


southern campaign.—Much has 
been written on this subject, from conjec- 
ture, or on light information. ‘The article 
which follows, is of a different character. 
It appears in the Nashville Whig, of the 
19th ultimo, and, from the place of its 
birth, may be safely attributed to one who 
knows the views .of Gen. Jackson, and 
speaks his sentiments. It is, therefore, 
entitled to more than ordinary conside- 
ration. 


To the Editor of the Nashville Whig. 


What were the facts, as they presented 
themselves to Gen. Jackson, on the thea- | 
tre of war? ‘This next deserves our in- | 
quiry.* Gen. Jackson observed, no_ 
doubt, that his government had taken | 


penne of Amelia Island, which be- | 
onged to the king of Spain, who seemed 
unable, or unwilling, to prevent its being | 
the refuge of runaway slaves from the 
contiguous states, and affording an asy- 
lum for dissolute people occupied in daily | 
violation of the revenue laws of the U. 


States. He must have observed, also, 
that Gen. Gaines, after having taken pos- 
session of Amelia Island, had received or- 
ders from the government to march | 
through Florida, and to chastise the Se- | 


* There appears to have been a 
preliminary essay from the same pen, | 
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which has escaped our observation. 
Nat. Intel, 





minole Indians; who just before or soon 
after, captured a boat on the Appalachi- 
cola, laden with provisions for our troops, 
under the command of lieut. Scott ; put- 
ting to death him and 40 men, all of whom 
wore the military uniform of the United 
States. 

It was these troops, under the guidance 
of Gen. Gaines, together with such auxil- 
iary military force as he might deem ne- 
cessary, to call forth, for the purpose of 
putting an end to the Seminole war, that 
Gen. Jackson was designated to com- 
mand, by the order of the executive. 
After organizing the Georgia militia at 
Harttord, he marched from thence on the 
19th of February; on the 22d, reached 
Fort Early, and soon in March arrived at 
Fort Scott, near the Florida line. Within 
the limits of the U.S. Gen. Jackson could 
find none of the hostile Indians. His 
orders authorised him to search for them 
in Florida ;he didso, and found but few 
at Tallasee. Still pursuing the object of 
his command, he found them embodied at 
Mickasuky, where he defeated them, and 
took some prisoners: from whom he 
learnt, that a large body of his enemies 
were protected and provisioned at St. 
Marks, a Spanish garrison. From _ this 
place, in prosecution of the object of the 
war, he determined to dislodge them, 
Before taking this step, however, he wrote 
to the Spanish governor at Pensacola, re- 
questing permission to navigate the Span- 
ish waters in the conduct of the war 
against the Seminoles. ‘his request was 


refused ; and the denial was couched in 


terms so harsh and acrimonious, as when 
taken in connexion with the information 
obtained from the prisoners, furnished 
the evidences of a well grounded belief 
that the Indians were instigated to war, 


and received assistance from ve 
authorities in Florida, Wader con- 
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viction he marched to St. Marks, which 
he reached early in April. On his march 
to the place, he ascertamed clearly that 
at this post the Indians were in the habit 
of receiving supplies of provisions and 
munitions of war ; and that they were en- 
couraged by the Spaniards there to plun- 
der the frontier inhabitants of St. Marks ; 
and that in consequence, the inhabitants 
at this post had purchased cattle of the 
Indians with a a knowledge of their 
having been stolen from the frontier in- 
habitants of the U. States. 

It was during the continuance of those 
habits of intimacy between the Indians 
and — authorities, while the former 
were holding councils in their forts, and 
receiving from them munitions of war, 
that Gen. Jackson took possession of St. 
Marks, and wrote to the governor of Pen- 
sacola expressive of the motives which 
had induced him to do so, stating that his 
intentions were entirely pacific, or pre- 
cautionary, and without any disposition 
to hold the possession of the place any 
Jonger than might be absolutely necessary 
to the speedy termination of the war ; all 
which he referred to his government. 

Whilst at St. Marks, Gen. Jackson re- 
ceived information that, on the 15th 
April, the governor of Pensacola had fur- 
nished provisions to 500 warriors, or hos- 
tile ad ten and that two different par- 
tix: of them had with the knowledge of 
the governor, been supplied and furnished 
for war, had proceeded from Pensacola to 
the frontier of Georgia, for the —— of 
killing and plundering its inhabitants. 
The general, as yet, had been able to find 
but few of the enemy, and those were 
nourished, assisted and protected by the 
Spanish authorities, constituting but a 
small portion of those whose inroads and 
outrages on the frontiers, so frequently 
repeated, had produced the necessity of 
the campaign. Was he required under 
those circumstances to return home, with- 
out having done any thing in the least 
effectual in putting a period to the mur- 
derous and predatory incursions of the 
savages? This was an object all import- 
ant .to the government, and to effect 
which, it had been deemed necessary to 
putin requisition the very distinguished 
energy and talents of Jackson. He had 
done little towards chastising these sava- 
ges, and still less, what was calculated to 





put an end to the war, which constituted 
the great object of the expedition, and 
which must have principally been insisted 
on by the spirit of the president’s order 
to the general. Under these circuinstan- 
ces, I say, was it required of general 
Jackson to march back to their homes his 
brave and patriotic followers, who had 
suffered considerable hardships in a 
march of six or eight hundred miles, wifh- 
out half provision, and often wading to 
their chins in swamps and rivers? I re- 
peat it, under such circumstances, could 
it have been expected of general Jackson 
to turn back his troops ;and that too with- 
out having done any thing in the least 
calculated to put an end to the war, 
which was the sole object of his long and 
harrassing march? Gen. Jackson knew, 
when at St. Marks, that the principal 
chief and warrior of the Seminoles was 
then at Pensacola, with a large number of 
his followers, waiting only the retrogres- 
sion of our troops, to march from that post 
to renew the scene of blood and robbery 
which had beén so recently checked on 
our borders by the approach of his army. 
Was he then required to retrace his steps, 
and take post within our limits, and then 
patiently wait until savage chivalry 
should give him battle in his trenches— 
or proceed to Pensacola, where Spanis! 
subjects and authorities aided val pre- 


ltected the Indians—rout them from 


thence—garrison the Spanish fort, and 
report the whole em. to his gov- 
ernment, that such a course might be 
taken as policy and justice should re- 
quire? 

Had the general done less than this, 
the whole nation would have raised an 
outery, and might with great propriety 
have declared that much too little had 
been effected—nay, that nothing eifectu- 
al had been accomplished, though great 
expense and incalculable hardships had 
been incurred and suffered. The general 
had no time to lose ; the sickly season 
was fast approaching—most of his army 
exhausted by fatigue and suffering, and 
every day becoming more anxious to re- 
turn to their homes and families. The 
Indians were protected at Pensacola, 
where they were supplied with provisions, 
or had eluded all his searches and dili- 
gence by inaccessible swamps and moras- 
ses, Spain, itis said, was unable to re 
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strain the Indians from the commission f 


of hostilities agreeably to her treaty with 
the United States. In deference to the 
Spanish government, this is presumed ; 
and it is so stated in the Intelligencer. 
From the fact, however, of finding the 
Indians embodied at and in the Spanish 
garrisons, from whence they proceeded, 
furnished and equipped for war by the 
Spaniards, no other conclusion could 
have been formed but that these garri- 
sons were not only unable to restrain the 
Indians, but that, dreading tieir ven- 
geance in case of denial, they were com- 
pelled to furnish the means of their 
massacre and plunder. In this respect 
the case is perfectly similar to the cir- 
cumstances which had before induced the 
United States to seize upon the occupa- 
tion of Amelia Island. It seems that a 
set of pirates, renegadoes, and runaway 
negroes had not only taken possession, 
but had also usurped all the authorities 
of the Island, and were daily pirating 
the seas and smuggling, in violation of 
the revenue laws of the U. States. 
Under these circumstances the United 
States took possession of the island ; and, 


it is not understood the Spanish minister, | 


residing at Washington City at the time, 
made any complaint to our government 
on the subject—sensible, no doubt, from 
the facts, that the conduct of our govern- 
ment in the affair has been just and 
proper—Spain was similarly situated in 
respect to the savages in Florida, being 
additionally bound by a treaty to restrain 
them. But she was*not more able to 
restrain the Indians of Florida from rob- 
bing and killing on our frontier, than to 
prevent the settlement of a set of pirates 
and smugglers in Amelia Island. ‘The 
U. States are not at war with Spain, nor 
does she desire to be so, but are ready, ac- 
cording to Jackson’s treaty with the gar- 
risons, to deliver up whenever the Span- 
ish nation will furnish a force sufficient to 
prevent the Indians from taking shelter 
ry, and, by compulsion, procuring warlike 
— rom them. 

here is one difference, and only one, 
between the case of the garrison of St. 
Marks and Pensacola, and Amelia Island. 
The first was taken possession of to pre- 
vent the effusion of the blood of men, 
women and children; the latter to pre- 
vent spoliations on our revenue, or to 





save a little money to the treasury. Had 
Jackson returned home without destroy- 
ing his enemies whom he could not reach, 
and left St. Marks and Pensacola as he 
found them, his campaign had been less 
than nugatory. The Indians, exasperat- 
ed but not conquered, would have pur- 
sued in the rear of his retiring army, and 
with increased ferocity crimsoned his 
steps with the blood of those he was sent 
to Jefend. The course of Gen. Jackson 
was therefore the only correct one on the 
occasion. He “acted en his own re- 
sponsibility,” to be sure, as he should do 
in all cases ; but has he, in doing so, dis- 
obeyed his orders? Certainly not. The 
special order in relation to the Spanish 
posts, founded necessarily on the pre- 
sumption that the Spaniards were neutral 
in the war, ceased to exist the moment 
that these —_ took any part with the 
enemy. ‘The discovery of this act there- 
fore left Jackson to the sole direction of 
the general order given him, in adoptin 

all lawful means to put an effectual pe 
to the Seminole war. Jackson acted on 
a state of things as they presented them- 
selves to him on the theatre of action— 
facts which were entirely unknown to 
the president, and which could have 
formed no part of his contemplation at 
the time his order was issued. It was a 
new case, not within the scope of the 
order to respect the Spanish forts, but 
depending on the law of nations and 
usages of war, which Gen. Jackson was 
bound to observe, or for any violation of 
which he stands responsible to his coun- 
try. That this was the state of thingsis 
made plain by example. Let us suppose 
that when Gen. Jackson marched to St. 
Marks in search of his enemy, agreeably 
to his orders from his government, that 
he not only found his enemy under the 
walls of the garrison, but within it ; and 
that the Spaniards commenced firing 
from the walla of the fort upon his army. 
Could it be possible that the president’s 
orderto the general was intended to 
embrace such a case as this, under the 
special provision te respect the forts, &c > 
Was Jackson in this situation to halt his 
army, rest their arms, and receive the 
butchering fire of the garrison, directed 
by Indians and Spaniards, combined in 
unknown proportion ? or retreat precipi- 
tately without the Spanish limits, leaving 
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the Indians ready proportioned to issue 
from their asylum, equipped, provisioned | 
and refreshed by their friends, to lay | 
waste the frontier settlements, in the 

absence of all relief ?—I say under such | 
circumstances, should Jackson have thus 

acted? Or should he not rather have | 
advanced, dislodged his enemy, garri- | 
soned the fort, and thereby eflected for | 
Spain what she was unable to do for her- ' 
self{—and which, left undone, exposed || 
our frontier to savage butchery and de- }| 
predation ?—Common sense—the sense | 
of all nations will answer this question. | 
This supposed case is, in all essential 

particulars similar to the facts which oc- 
curred to general Jackson on his approach 





to these forts. He was not fired upon it 
is true ; but here the enemy found refuge | 
from his pursuit, and were furnished with 
all the means necessary for the pillage 
and murder of our citizens. The Span- 
iards did not, as it appears, take an im- 
mediate share in the hostilities of the sav- 
ages, but by the protection and supplies 
furnished them in their forts, the Indian 
war acquired ali its force, and indicated | 
a participation on the part of Spain, 
either voluntary or constrained, the effect | 
of which was equally injurious as a state | 
of war with that power. 





ARISTIDES. 


From Chuteaubriand’s Quadrupeds. 


Migrations are more frequent in the 
classes of fishes and of birds than in 
those of quadrupeds, on account of the 
multiplicity of the former, and the facility 
of their journies through the two ele- 
ments by which the earth is surrounded ; 
im these there is nothing astonishing but 
the manner in which they steer without 
losing their way, to the shores to which 
they are bound. It appears natural that 
an animal, driven by hunger, should | 
leave the country he inhabits in search of 
food and shelter; but is it possible to 
conceive that matter causes him to re- 
pair to one place rather than to another, 
and conducts him, with miraculous pre- 
cision, to the very spot where this tood 
and this shelter are to be found? How 
should he know the winds and the tides, 
the equinoxes and the solstices? We 
have no doubt that if the migratory tribes 





were given up for a single moment to 


their own instinct, they would almost 
perish. Some wishing to repair to cold 
climates, would reach the tropics, others 
intending to proceed under the line, 
would wander to the poles. 

Such mistakes are not permitted by 
the Almighty. Every thing in Nature 
has its harmonies and its relations :— 
zephyrs are adapted to the flowers, 
storms to winter, and sorrow to the heart 
of man. ‘The most skilful pilots will long 
miss the desired port before the fish mis- 
takes the longitude of the smallest reck 
of the abyss. Providence is his polar 
star, and whatever way he s‘eers, he can- 
stantly perceives that luminary which 
never sets. 

The universe is like an immense inn, 
where all is in motion. You behold a 
multitude of travellers continually enter- 
ing and departing. In the migrations of 
quadrupeds, nothing perhaps can be com- 
pared to the journies of the bisons across 
the immense savannas of Louisiana and 
New México. Whenthe time has ar- 
rived for them to change their residence, 
and to dispense abundance to savage na- 
tions, sume aged Buffalo, the patriarch of 
the herds of the desert, calls around him 
his sonsand his daughters. The ren- 
dezvous is on the banks of the Mescha- 
cebe; the close of day is fixed for the 
time of their departure. The moment 
arrives for the troop to assemble. The 
chief, shaking his vast mane, which hangs 
down over his eyes, and his curved horns, 
salutes the setting sun with an inclina- 
tion of the head, at the same time rais- 
ing his huge back like a mountain. With 
a deep, rumbling sound, he gives the sig- 
nal for departure. He suddenly plunges 
into the foaming billows, followed by the 
whole multitude. Disturbed amid all 
his reeds, the Meschacebe sinks beneath 
the weight of the immense migration, and 
his tumultuous waves flow back with 
loud murmurs to his unknown source. 

While this powerful family of quadru- 
peds crosses with tremendous uproar the 
rivers and the forests, a peaceful squad- 
ron, waited by the zephyrs, sails in silence 
by star-light on the solitary lake. A 
troop of small, black squirrels, having 
stripped all the walnut trees of the vicin- 
ity, resolve to seek their fortune, and to 
embark for another forest. Expanding 
their silken sails to the wind, this intrepid 
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race boldly tempt the inconstant waves. 
0 imprudent pirates, transported by the 
desire of riches! The tempest arises, 
the waves rear, and the squadron is on 
the point of perishing. It strives to gain 
the nearest haven, but sometimes an army 
of beavers oppose the lan:ling, fearful lest 
these strangers are come to pillage their 
stores. In vain the nimble battalions, 
springing upon the shores, think to escape 
by climbing the trees,-and from their 
lofty tops to defy the enemy. Genius is 
superior to artifice ; sappers advance, un- 
dermine the oak, and bring it to the 
ground, with all its squirrels, like a tow- 
er, filled with soldiers, demolished by the 
ancient battering-ram. 

In ascending the North River in the 
packet-boat from New-York to Albany, 
we ourselves beheld one of these unfor- 
tunate squirrels, which had attempted to 
cross the stream. He was unable to reach 
the shore, and was taken half-drowned 
out of the water ; he was a beautiful crea- 
ture, black as ebony, and his tail was 
twice the length of his body: he was re- 
stored to life, but lost his liberty, as a 
young female passenger made him her 
slave. 

The reindeer of the north of Europe, 
and the elks of North America, have their 
seasons of migration, invariably calcula- 
ted, like those of birds, to supply the ne- 
cessities of man.- There is no animal, 
even to the white bear of Newfoundland, 
whose skin is so necessary to the Esqui- 
maux, that is not sent to those wretched 


savages by a Providence perfectly mirac- | 
ulous. ‘These marine monsters are seen | 
approaching the coasts of Labrador on | 
islands of floating ice, or on fragments of | 
vessels, to which they cling like sturdy ; 
mariners escaped from shipwreck. ‘The - 
oe of Asia also travel; the earth | 


shakes beneath their feet, and yet man has 
nothing to fear; chaste, tender, intelli- 
gent, the Behemoth is gentle because he 
Is streng ; peaceful, because he is power- 
ful. ‘The-first servant of man, and not 
his slave, he ranks next to him in the scale 
of the creation; he has’ always remained 
near the cradle of the world. When the 
animals, after the original fall, removed 
from the habitation of man, the elephants, 
from the generosity of their nature, ap- 
pear to havé retired frem him with the 
greatest reluctance. They now issuc 





from their deserts, and advance towards 
inhabited districts, to supply the places of 
those of their species that have died with- 
out progeny in the service of the children 
of Adam. 


From London Papers. 
BIRON, SCOTT AND WORDSWORTH. 
(From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine.) 


The threc great master-spirits of our 
day, in the poetical world, are Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Byron. But there ne- 
ver were minds more unlike to each other 
than theirs are, either in original confir- 
mation or in the course of life. It is a great 
and enduring glory to this age to have 
produced three poets—of perfectly ori- 
ginal genius—unallied to each other— 
drinking inspirations from fountains far 
apart—who have built up superb struc- 
tures of the imagination, of distinct orders 
of architecture—and who may indeed be 
said to rule, each by a legitimate sove- 
reignty, over separate and powerful pro- 
vinces in the kingdom of Mind.—If we 
except the Elizabeth age, in which the 
poetical genius of the country was turned 
passionately to the drama, and which 
produced an unequalled constellation of 
great spirits, we believe that no other pe= 
riod of English literature could exhibit 
three such poets as these, standing in con- 
spicuous elevation among a crowd of less 
potent, but enlightened and congenial 
worthies. There is unquestionably an 
etherial flush of poetry over the face of 
this land. Poets think and feel for them- 
selves fearlessly and enthusiastically. 
There is something like inspiration in the 
works of them all. ‘They are far superior 
indeed to the mere clever verse-writers 
of our Augustan age. It is easy to see 
in what feelings, and in what faculties, 
our living poets excel their duller prose 
bvethren ; and the world is not now so 
easily duped as to bestow the “ hallowed 
name” upon such writers as the Sprats 
and eet and Pomfrets, * et hoc ge- 
nus omne,” whom the courtesy and igno- 
rance of a former age admitted into the 
poetical brotherhood. ~ Unless a poet be 
now a poet indeed—unless he possesses 
something of “ the vision and the faculty 
divine,” he dies at once,and is heard of 
no more. ‘There,isof necessity, in so 
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poetical an age as this, a vast crowd of 
deluded followers of the muse, who mis- 
take the will for the power. But the evil 
of this is not so great —The genuine poets 


aid these alone, are admired and beloved. | 
Of them we have pee | 3 but we believe | 


we speak the general voice, when we 
piace onatriple throne, Scott, Words- 
worth and Byron. 





Though greatly inferior in many things 


to his illustrious brethren, Scott is, per- | 


haps, after all the most unequivocally 
original. We do not know of any model 
after which the form of his principal 
poems has been moulded. ‘They bear no 
resemblance, and we must allow are far 
inferior to the heroic poems of Greece ; 
nor do they, though he has been called 
the Ariosto of the north, seem to us to re- 
semble in any way whatever, any of the 
great poems of modern Italy. He has 
given a most intensely real representa- 








tion of the living spirit of the chivalrous | 


age of his country. He has not shrouded 


the figures or the characters of his heroes 
in high poetic lustre, so as to dazzle as 
by oo peepee fictitious beings, shining 


through the scenes and events of a half- 
imaginary world. ‘They areas much real 
men in his poetry, as the “ mighty Earls” 
of old are in our histories and annals. 
The incidents too, and events, are all 
wonderfully like those of real life; and 
when we add to this, that all the most in- 
teresting and impressive superstitions and 
fancies of the times are in his. poetry in- 
corporated and intertwined with the or- 
dinary tissue of mere human existence, 
we feel ourselves hurried from this our 
civilized age, back into the troubled bo- 
som of semi-barbarous life, and made keen 
partakers in all its impassioned and po- 
etical credulities. His poems are histor- 
ical narrations, true in all things to the 
spirit of history, but every where over- 
spread with those bright and breathing 
colors which only genius can bestow on 
reality ;and when it is recollected that 
the times in which his scenes are laid and 
his heroes act were distinguished by 
many of the most energetic virtues that 
can grace or dignify the character of 2 
free people, and marked by the operation 
of great passions and important events, 
every one must feel that the poetry of 
W a:ter Scott is, in the noblest sense of 
the word, national ; that it breaths upon 


| 
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us the bold and heroic spirit of pertubed 
but magnificent ages, and connects us in 
the midst of philosophy, science, and re- 
finement, with our turbulent but high- 
minded ancestors, of whom we have no 
cause to be ashamed, whether looking on 
in the fields of war, or in the halls of 
peace. He isa true Knight in all things— 
free, courteous and brave. War, as he 
describes it, is a noble game, a kingly 
pastime. He is the greatest of all war- 
poets. His poetry might make a very 
coward fearless. In Marmion, the bat- 
tle of Flodden agitates us with all the ter- 
ror of a fatal overthrow. In the Lord of 
the Isles, we read of the ficld of Ban- 
nockburn with clenched hands and fiery 
spirits, asif the English were still our 
enemies, and we were victorious over 
their invading king. ‘There is not much 
of ail this in any modern poetry but his 
own; and therefore it is, that, indepen- 
dently of all his other manifold excellen- 
cies, we glory inhim as the great modern 
national poet of Scotland—in whom old 
times revive—whose poetry prevents his- 





tory from becoming that which, in times 
of excessive refinement, it is often too apt 
to become—a dead letter—and keeps the 
animating and heroic spectacles of the 
past moving brightly across our every-day 
world, and flashing out from them a kind- 
ling power over the actions and charac- 
ters of ourage. 

3yron is in all respects the very opposite 
of Scott. He never dreams of wholly 
giving up his mind to the influence of the 
actions of men, on the events of history. 
He lets the world roll on, and eyes its 
wide weltering and tumultuous waves— 
even the calamitous shipwrecks that 
strew its darkness—when a stern and 
sometimes even a pitiless misantrophy. 
He cannot sympathise with the ordinar 
joys or sorrows of humanity, even théiagh 
| intense and overpowering. They must 
live and work in intellect and by intel- 
lect, before they seem worthy of the sym- 
pathy of his impenetrable soul. His idea 
of man, in the abstract, is boundless and 
magnificent : but of men, as_ individuals, 
he thinks with derision and contempt. 
Hence he is in one stanza a sublime mor- 
alist, elevated and transported by the 
dignity of human nature: in the next a 
altry satirist, sneering at its meaness 
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reverence to any thing that has yet life ; 
for life seems to sink the littie that is 
noble into the degradation of the much 
that is vile. ‘The dead and the dead only, 


are the _— of his reverence or his | 


love ; for death separates the dead from 
all connexion, all intimacy with the liv- 
ing ;and the memories of the great or 
good alone live in the past, which is a 
world of ashes. Byron looks back to the 
tombs of those great men “ that in assured 
rest ;” and gazing as it were,on the bones 
of a more gigantic race, his imagination 
then teems with corresponding births, 
and he holds converse with the mighty in 
language worthy to be heard by the spirits 
of the mighty. It is this contrast between 
his august conceptions of man and his 
contemptuous opinions of men, that much 
of the almost mcomprehensible charm, 
and power and enchantment of his poetry 
exists. We feel ourselves alternately 
sunk and elevated, as if the hand of an 
invisible being had command over us. At 
one time we are alittle lower than an- 
gels; in another, but little higher than 
worms. We feel that our elevation and 
disgrace are alike the lot of our nature ; 
and hence the poetry of Byron, as we be- 
fore remarked, is read as a dark, but still 
a divine revelation. 

If Byron be altogether unlike Scott, 
Wordsworth is yet more unlike Byron. 
With all the great and essenti.! faculties 
of the poet, he possesses the calm and 
self-commanding power of the philoso- 
pher. He looks over human life with a 
steady and serene eye ; he listens with a 
fine ear “ to the still sad music of human- 
ity.” His faith is unshaken in the pre- 
valence of virtue over vice, and of happi- 
ness over misery ; and in the existence of 
a heavenly law operating on earth, and, 
in spite of transitory defeats always vis- 
ibly triumphant in the grand field of hu- 
man warfare. Hence he looks over the 
world of life, and man, with a sublime be- 
nignity ; and hence, delighting in all the 
gracious dispensations of God, his great 
mind can wholly deliver itse!f up to the 
love of a flower budding in the field, or 
of a child asleep in its cradle; nor, in 
doing so, can poetry be said to — 
or descend, much less to be degraded, 
when she embodies in words of music, the 


‘purest and most delightful fancies and 


affections of the human heart. ‘This love 





of the nature te which he belongs, and 
which is in him the fruits of wisdom and 
experience, give to all his poetry a very 
peculiar, a very endearing, and, at the 
same time, a very lofty character. His 
poetry is but little colored by the artificial 
distinctions of society. In his delinea- 
tions of passion or character, he is not so 
much guided by the varieties produced 
by customs, institutions, professions, or 
modes of life, as by those great elementa- 
ry laws of our nature which are un- 
changeable and the same; and therefore 
the pathos andthe truth of his most feli- 
citous poetry are more profound than any 
other, not unlike the most touching and 
beautiful passages in the sacred page. 
The same spirit of love, and benignity, 
and etherial purity, which breathes over 
all his pictures of the virtues and the hap- 
piness of man, pervades those togof ex- 
ternal nature. Indeed, all the poets of 
the age—and none can dispute that they 
must likewise be the best critics—have 
given up tohim the palm in that poetry 
which commences with the forms, and 
hues, and odours, and sounds, of the ma- 
terial world. He has brightened the 
earth we inhabit to our eyes ; he has made 
it more musical to our ears ; he has ren- 
dered it more creative to our imagina- 
tions. 


The following article we submit to our readers 
without comment. No one can be deceived 
on reading it—many may smile—and perhaps 
some few feel indignant that sentiments so 
gross and oi;vnsive are admitted imto the 
English papers.—WV. ¥. Daily Adv. 


/ 
From an English paper, printed in March last. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
BensaMin Franky. 


A Curiosity !—This is the first volume 
of a series, intended to include the works 
of this celebrated politician and philoso- 
pher, and at the same time to contain a 
great proportion of original and high- 
ly interesting matter from his pen. It 
would be a waste of our reader’s time, to 
occupy a moment of it in lauding the first 
authentic publication of the works of 
Franklin. He was an Englishman in 
tig | respect but the accidental place of 
his birth. His immediate progenitor 
was English, and his education, his intel- 
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lectual organization, and even his physi- 
ognomical character, were entirely so 
How little amidst such circumstances, 
must be the influence: of mere place of 
birth when alfecting a single individual, 
or a single generation, every natura- 
list knows. With regard, therefore, to 
Franklin, and the few other great men 
whom America could once boast, we un- 
hesitatingly say that she owes their great- 
ness to English organization and English 
blood. With a more cxtended popula- 
tion, she can now boast of fewer tlustri- 
ous men; the further heranhabitants de- 
scend from their British origin, the less 
will they retain of the British, and the 
more will they acquire of that Indian 
character which the all powerful iuflu- 
ence of climate is unceasingly impres- 
sing on them. God has, by the gentle 
and ingensible influence of climate, given 
to the African, amidst his burning sands, 
that dark surface which, modern chem- 
istry has taught us, most rapidly radiates 
heat; and he has, by the same admira- 
ble influence, maintained, among all the 
tribes of mankind, life and health and 
happiness. Hence the complexion of 
the skin deepens as we advance from 
northern regions to equatorial ones— 
subject only to trifling exceptions from 
elevation of land, contiguity to the sea, 
the course of winds, and similar great 
yet subordinate causes. With this in- 
crease of colour will increase the degrecs 
of sensibility, subtility and artifice, and 
decrease muscular power, energy and ac- 
tion, openness of charact-r, &c. The 
red man of America, though of modifi- 
ed colour, in this respect obviously ap- 
proaches the African; and to him are the 
British settlers on his soil every day 
approximating, by the powerful, yet gen- 
tle, insensible, and salutary influence 
of climate. Already, after a few gene- 
rations, has the Anglo- American acquir- 
ed that sallow complexion, that lank 
hair, that peculiarity of feature—that 
“ anstrum quasi spirans vultus,” (which 
in children of European parents born in 
equatorial regions, we call Creole) an: 
that yanity and subtility of character 
which distinguish the indian, and which 
must increase in every successive gene 
ration till no trace of distinction is left be- 
tween them. The U. States may, there- 
fore, produce their great men—men rela- 








tively great ; but they will be men rather 
of Indian than of British genius. She 
, will as vainly look for her Franklins and 
her Washingtons, as she does for those 
: prodigies of ancient days whose bones 


} are turned up in her soil. The same 


resons, politcally viewed, will satisfy the 
inquirer, that America never can be the 
rival of Britain, as some people vainly 


| suppose. The more populous she be- 


comes—the more remote her people are 
from European origin, organization and 
mind, the more will they be a feeble and 
colonial race, and less formidable in eve- 


_ ry political relation. ‘hese views seem 


to us to possess no common interest 5 but 
we must pause in our disquisitions. 





From the Boston Palladium. 
MORE OF THE WONDERFUL. 


T received the last week the following 
communication from a gentleman resid- 
ing in Dorchester, whose judgment was 
not likely to deccive him, and whose op- 
portunities for observation have been ve- 
ry extensive. $lis whole family can at- 
test to the fact, and the peculiar circum- 
stances by which it was accompanied. 
It may gratify your readers to become ac- 
quainted with occurrences so singular of 
an insect so diminutive. 

Cambridge, Oct. 16, 1816. 

Dorchester, Oct. 2, 1818. 

‘Observing in the papers an article 
respecting the remarkable tenuity of the 
spider’s web, I am induced to relate to 





you a fact which occurred at this place 
m July last, which may give you some 
idea of its extraordinary strength. 

* Having been informed by one of se- 
veral carpenters, (Mr. Jacobs) employed 
in the barn, that he had discovered some- 
thing extremely curious in the cellar, I 
followed him to the spot, where I observ- 
ed a snake about ten inches long, sus- 
pended in the air, without any apparent 
means of support. On closer investiga- 
tion, however, we perceived a single 
thread to which he was attached, and 
which we traced to a spider’s web on the 
wall, three feet from the ground. ‘The 
suake was of the species called the house- 
adder, and struggled violently at our ap- 
; proach: when the spider, which was not 














larger than a common fly, regardless of 
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our presence, descended with rapidity 
from his covert, twined itself round the 
adder’s neck, and mounted again with 
the same celerity. ‘The thread by which ! 
the adder was hang, did not communi- 
cate directly with the web, but ascend- 
ed perpendicularly till it met a second 
thread, extending from the web to the 
ground, at an angle of about 50 degrees, 
thus affurdiag a kind of pully by which 
the spider could elevate his enemy the 





more easily, and likewise prevent his 
touching the wall. I visited the spot 
frequently in the course of the day, and 
almost invariably observed the spider 
descend to render his prey more secure 
and which by evening it had elevated 
more than one foot from the ground. 

On the third morning, the adder seem- 
ed almost exhausted and was secured 
head and tail, which were brought in 
contact. ‘The spider was now busily 
employed in completing its arrange- 
ments, descending every few minutes, 
and placing additional threads round its 
prisoner. ‘Towards evening the adder 
was raised so as to touch the second 
thread, and completely tied in a knot. 
I left him in this situation, but was much 
disappointed at not finding him the en- 
suing morning. Not only the four car- 
penters but our whole family repeatedly 
witnessed this curious scene. 


Agricultural. 

Extract from an Address delivered before the 
Esssex Agricultural Society, in May last, by 
the.Hon. Timorsy Pickerixe.— Bos. Pal. 
In order to encourage the procuring 

and propogation of improved breeds of 

cattle, sheep and swine, the Trustees of 
the State Society of Agriculture have in- 
stitated an annual show of these animals, 
and given premiums for those deemed 
the best. I view it as a valuable institu- 
tion. But, with great deference I would 
inquire, whether giving rewards for the 
biggest and the fattest is the best mode 
of obtaining the most valuable breeds. 

Bakewell, the English celebrated breeder 

of catile, sheep and swine, exercised his 

genius to produce such as were excellent 
in form, of sufficient size, which yielded 
the greatest quantity of meat on the most 
valuable joints, and would grow and fat 

ten on the smallest quantities of food. 








These circumstances will, I conceive, 
merit the attention of the Society; should 
it hereafter have means of bestowing pre- 
miums ef this sort. In the fattening of 
cattle and sheep, there is a point to be 
attained at which their flesh will be of 
the best quality, and most valuable to the 
consumer. Is not all beyond this a waste 
of time and expense ? 

The quality of cows is highly interest- 
ing to the farmer who makes butter and 
eheese. Some yield little of either, al- 
though giving much milk. And Dr. An- 
derson mentions an instance of one cow 
from whose milk no butter could be made. 
She was purehased of a farmer who kept 
a large dairy, by a person who had no 
other cow, and thus the discovery was 
made.—Thrown into the general mass, 
her milk had heen useless, and her keep- 
ing a dead loss to the farmer.—Hence 
the Doctor judiciously recommends the 
setting, in a separate pan, the milk of 
every cow, to ascertain its quality; that 
such as give meagre milk may he fatten- 
ed and sent to the slaughter-house.—This 
experiment will assist the farmer in se- 
lecting the cows most proper to be the 
parents of his future stock. Cows which, 
in equal times, make fatter calves than 
others, may be presumed to give richer 
milk, or greater quantities of a good 
quality; and the calves of such cows 
may be raised with a fair prospect of ob- 
taing an improved breed. 

I had often seen descriptive marks for 
a good cow; some appearing rational, 
others fanciful. I once asked an observ- 
ing neighbour, what marks determined 
his choice. “I look (said he) to the bag 
— if that be large, and the teats far apart, 
I am satisfied.” 1 was struck with this 
answer. A cow’s bag consists of four 
lobes, or dugs. 

If these are large, the entire bag, will 
be large, and the teats far asunder. Af- 
ter the famous Oake’s cow had obtained 
the premium at the Cattle Show of 1816. 
{ went purposely to see her. On ap- 
proaching near enough, I looked to her 
bag and teats. ‘These were farther asun- 
der than those of any cow I had ever 
seen; and her bag, of course, was of an 
extraordinary size. But her milk was 
uncommonly rich. Mr. Oakes told me 
the veal of her calves had always been 
unusually fat. Mr. Oakes not being a 








farmer, had not raised any of them. Pro- 
bably the like disposition to fatten (de- 
guniing, doubtless, as well as on the off- 
spring, as on the dams) has thrown into 
the butcher’s hands many fine calves 
and lambs which ought to have been sav- 
ed as the surest means of obtaining the 
most valuable stock. Bakewell’s won- 
derful improvements in live stock were 
effected by his always selecting and keep- 
ing the best of breeders. 








ANCIENT ART. 


It appears from the foreign Prints that 
arrangements are now making at Rome 
for the construction of an apparatus to 
fish in the river Tiber, in the hope of re- 
gaining some of the sculptural and other 
vestiges of ancient art, which once 
adorned that celebrated and beautiful 
- It is truly astonishing that this spe- 
culative process has remained so long un- 
attended to, though so often pressed on 
the attention of the papal government. 
When the celebrated, Mr. Addison was 
at Rome, nearly a century ago, he made 
the following remarks on this ae 

“ But the great magazine for all kinds 
of treasure is supposed to be the bed of 
the Tiber. We may be sure that when 
the Romans lay under the apprehension 
of seeing their city sacked by a barba- 
rous enemy, as they have done more than 
once that they would take care to be- 
stow such of their riches, this way as could 
best bear the water, besides what the 
insolence of a brutish conqueror may be 
supposed to have contributed, who had 
an ambition to waste and destroy all the 
beauties of so celebrated a city. I need 
not mention the old common sewer of 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the 
town with the current and violence of an 
ordinary river; nor the frequent inunda- 
tions of the Tiber, which may have swept 
away many of the ornaments of its banks; 
nor the several statues that the Romans 
themselves flung into it, when they would 
revenge themselves on the memory of an 
ill citizen a dead tyrant, or a discarded 
favorite. At Rome they have so general 
an opinion of the riches of this river, that 
the Jews had formerly proffered the pope 
te cleanse it, so they might have, for their 
pains, what they found in the bosom of 
it. Lhave seen the valley near Ponte- 
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Molle, which they proposed to fashion 


into a new channel for it, till they clear- 
ed the old for its reception. The Pope, 
however, would not comply with the pro- 
posal, as fearing the heats might advance 
too far before they had finished their 
work, and produce a pestilence among 
his people ; though I don’t see why such 
a design might not be executed now with 
as little danger as in Augustus’s time, 
were there as many hands employed up- 
onit. The city of Rome would derive 
great advantage from the undertaking, 
as it would raise the banks and deepen 
the bed of the Tiber, and by consequence 
free them from those frequent inunda- 
tions, to which they are so subject at pre- 
sent ; for the channel of the river is ob- 
served to be narrower within the walls 
than either below or above them.” 








Summary. 


Since our last number there has hap- 
ened nothing of a domestic, or of a 
vere character, peculiarly calculated 
to call forth public attention, if we except 
the burning of that noble edifice in Bos- 
ton denominated the Exchange. This 
superb building we learn, occupied 
twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
three feet of ground—measured one hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet on the -north, 
and eighty-four on the fronts, east and 
west; its heighth was seven stories, it 
contained two hundred and ten halls, 
rooms, chambers, &c. the whole expense 
of which is estimated at nearly six hun- 
dred thousand dollars—it contained ex- 
clusive of other halls, &c. an extensive 
reading room—a large masonic hall in 
which the grand lodge of the State and 
several subordinate lodges held their 
meetings—the offices occupied by the 
British Consul—the Phenix Insurance 
Company, the acqueduct Corporation, 
&c. We have been obliged te the Edi 
tor of the Boston Centinel, who was him- 
self a sufferer by the conflagration, for 
the facts that we have mentioned above. 
The spectacle of such a superb build- 
ing in flames—the devouring element 
mounting aloft in spiral magnificence in 
defiance of all that human industry and 
skill could accomplish to arrest its pro- 
gress, was grand, imposing and awfully 
sublime. Man seems at such a season, 
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—- 
to shrink into his own insignificance—he |! 
feels the importance of human art—its } 
nothingness, when one of those terrific | 
agents of nature exerts its devouring en- 
ergies. 





Weare happy to find that the remarks 
which we have recently made on the ne- 
cessity of devising some plan te concen- 
trate the physical and the inteltectual 
resources of the United States, have re- 
ceived the approbation of sundry gentle- 
men of high echer and talents in our 
country—they avow themselves ready to 
co-operate in any effectual scheme which 
may be formed tor such a purpose. We 
only wished to draw the attention of our 
fellow citizens to this point, conscious as 
we are, that when such a scheme should 
be once devised, it would receive a zeal- 
ous co-operation, both abroad and at 
home. Here the principle of individu- 
ality still reigns predommant. Univer- 
sities and Colleges, and literary societies 
exist in abundance ; but they are all iso- 
lated institutions, each relying on its own 
individual strength to acquire celebrity 
and fame. On the other hand, all our re- 
ligions of all denominations confederate: 
they know their strength both individual 
and united. While these events are 
daily passing before our eyes, we behold 
our respective colleges remaining as 
cold, unsocial and incommunicative as 
if each member of these institutions was 
individually hostile to the others. Lite- 
rature, science and the arts, the physical 
and intellectual resources of our country- 
men, are suffered to languish and to de- 
cay for the want of this rallying point. 

In short, if we cast our eyes to the 
right hand, or to the left, if we only con- 
sult the evidence of our own senses, we 
must be convinced that nothing is easier 
than to concentrate the physical and in- 
tellectual energies of the union. If we 
are ambitious of rivalling our English 
neighbors, as well in the arts of peace as 
those of war, is it possible that we can 
remain cold and inert ona subject so in- 
teresting as the present ! The triumphs 
of literature, the laurels acquired in such 
campaigns, are not stained with human 
blood: the victories are more durable, 
more splendid than those achieved by 
arms. The names of Wellington and of 
Bonaparte, would fade from memory, if 


they were not snatched by the muse of 
history and of poesy from the Lethe of 
time. Why should our fellow citizens 


| shrink back from a competition so honor- 


able—the frowning genius of our country 
will bear this apathy no longer. To 
what purpose do our gallant officers brave 
all the horrors of death on the ocean and 
on the land, if the muse of history and of 
poesy. slumber over deeds so illustrious ! 

t is the duty of the present age to fol- 
low up the noble impulse that has been 
communicated from the ardor of our own 
heroes, whether on the land or on the 
water. While Europe resounds with 
plaudits on the or i'r character of 
our countrymen, “tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in Askelon” the native 
sons of America have grown cold, torpid 
and insensible. 


CAPTS. PERRY AND HEATH. 


Weare sorry to observe, that many 
respectable papers on the Continent, 
seem disposed to approve of the conduct 
of capt. Perry and capt. Heath, and the 
mode in which they attempted to adjust 
their controversy. Nothing can be plain- 
er than this principle, that in proportion 
to the celebrity of the individual, does 
he become the more criminal, when he 
sets the laws of his country at defiance. 
Capt. Perry wears a sword to aid jus- 
tice, certainly not to wield it in opposi- 
tion to the laws of his country. We are 
aware indeed, that it may be said in an- 
swer to this, that he refused to return 
the fire of his antagonist. This refusal 
amounts to nothing—he is equally 





criminal in receiving, ashe is in return- 
ing the fire of his enemy. This was the 
mode of argument which deprived his 
country of the services of Hamilton. He 
felt himself bound, by what is denominat- 
ed the taw of honor, to receive the fire 
of his antagonist, and by the law of his 
country and of his God, not to lift the 
weapon of offence against his enemy. On 
that very blood-stained ground, on the 
spot where Hamilton and his son, both 
poured their life-streams to satisfy the im- 

rious calls of imaginary honor, does 

om. Perry consecrate duelling by his 
example. “That spot will be haunted by 
future duellists, and future widows and 
orphans, will be made to deplore the pre- 
cedent, which is ratified by names so il- 
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lustrious. Let those who reason other- 
wise, turn to the dying declarations of 
Hamilton and they will there find the 
most heart aching evidence of the justice 
of our remarks : the reflection that he had 
Jent the influence of his great name and 
character, to consecrate the claims of 
imaginary honor, embittered his dying 
moments. He seems to cry from the 
tomb, forbear rash man—cease to follow 
my example! Laws of themselves, with- 
out being strengthened by the stronger 
chords of illustrious example, are spider 
webs bound around the feet of a Lion. 
If in the opposite ranks we discern a 
Hamilton and a Perry, the arm of justice 
is palsied and the avenging sword falls 
impotent and ineffective from her hands. 
This is no idle rant—it is a noon-day 
fact, as is proved by the tears of the sur- 
viving widows and orphans. 





In the Georgia Gazette we find the 
following fact stated, that in the year 
1798, twenty years ago, the export was 
less than a million—the exports for the 
last year ending on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, amounted to fourteen millions— 
thus does commerce travel with gi- 
gantic strides to the South. Well 
may we be astoni»hed at the rising pros- 
perity of the United States! The sale 
of public lands in that State, has amount- 
ed in one week to seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, alarger sum says the Edi- 
tor, than the entire sale held in Georgia 
during the last year. This fact is men- 
tioned as a proof how rapidly the popula- 
tion of that State advances with its com- 
mercial prosperity. Intelligence has been 
received, as we learn fromthe same source 
that on the Florida posts on the east of 
the Appalichicola—the hostile Indians 
amounting to 1000, who had not surrend- 
ered, were now starving—that many of 
the chiefs of the hostile Indians had man- 
ifested their willingness to surrender, 
provided their lives, and their little re- 
maining property could be preserved. 
This proposition, says the same paper, 
will no doubt be honorably met, wnt en 
it is expected will terminate our war with 
the Seminoles. 





A Philadelphia paper states that in the 
Mayor’s court of that city, forty-five in- 
dictments against one in ivideal: for forg- 











ing, have been returned by the grand 
jury true bills! What decisive proof 
does this afford, that the laws are 
ineffectual, either in their provision or 
in their operation! 





We observe, that in a late election of 
the officers of a Bible Society, the name 
of Com. MacDonough is enrolled as one 
of the number of Vice Presidents. 





An editor of a respectable paper has 
undertaken to justify an expression used 
but too common in the papers of the day, 
viz. “ over the siv.oture :” he says that 
the essay is followed by the signature 
consequently the writer addresses the 
public over such a signature. This 
argument proceeds on an entire mis- 


conception of the meaning of the 


phrase. The sense of the passage is 
simply this; a writer assumes achare 
acter such as that of Junius for instance, 
and writes under such a signature—he 
appears in that garb—in that mask—in 
that disguise before the public. What a 
preposterous thing would it be to say, 
that a person who should appear in a 
masquerade for instance, wore his mask 
over his face, or that a men who conceal- 
ed himself by his cloak from public view, 
had actually swallowed the covering by 
which he was surrounded ! 





A writer ina late paper is busily em- 
ployed in finding out new readings from 
Shakespeare. He says “hang out our 
banners on the outward walls, the cry is 
still they come,” that is, says he that the 
banners must be hung out on the ovter 
walls of the castle. We conceive with 
submission, that when Shakespeare put 
these words into the mouth of Macbeth, 
he only intended ‘o say, “Hang out our 
banners,” make ready for defence and 
hoist our signals of hostility. On the 
outer walls of the Castle “ the place where’ 
our centinels are stationed to sound the 
alarm of the first approaches of the ene- 
my. “the cry is still they come.” Our cen- 
tinels still repeat the alarm which they first 
gave; they still say that the enemy ap- 
proaches & it is now time to hang out our 
banners and to prepare for defence. We 
do not make these remarks to discourage 
new readings, when the sense of the pas- 
sage is dubious, but where the plain mean- 
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ing seems to lie upon the surface of the ; 
authors expressions, we do him an essen- 
tial injury to dive deeper in the search ; 
the Bard of Avon has been often mangled 
by such critics. 


———oes 


Gen. Jackson has given public notice, 
that a treaty has been concluded with the 
Chickasaw Indians for all their lands in- 
cluded in the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. This land comprehends seven 
millions of acres washed by the Tennes- 
see, Chio, Kentucky and Mississppi rivers 
for three hundred and fifty miles. The 
compensation is an annuity of twenty- 
seven thousand dollars for fifteen years. 


mo 


To the Editor of the Journal of the Times, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Farenn ALLEN, 


Axrnovecu a stanger to thee, I hope 
thou wilt not be offended at my freedom 
in thus addressing thee. I was extreme- 
ly interested in thy late proposition for 
the establishment of literary societies all 
over the country, one of whose objects 
should be the preservation of those fugi- 
tive traces which genius will leave in its 
career. It is very true, friend Ailen, (for 
so I shall call thee, whether that be thy 
real name or not,) that thy invitations did 
not seem tobe directed to our sex; but 
I hope thou wilt think better of it, and 
either give to thy correspondents some 
good reasons for such exclusion, or ac- 
knowledge it to be an oversight, and 
make an atonement worthy of thyeelf, 
and of us. It appears to me that we are 
better ededtated from our nature and 
habits to further thy plans by little friendly 
associations amongst ourselves, than men 
can ever be: or perhaps if such societies 
were composed of men and women, it 
would be still better—they would be of 
mutual advantage to each other, we 
should be ashamed of the trifles which 
now engross our attention; and thou 
would’st become less pedantic, haughty 
aud imposing. Wecould converse without 
wrangling, and be agreeable without levi- 
ty. But women, I fear, are to be exclud- 
ed from all such science of usefulness. 
It is wrong—a woman may be a better 
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lifted and cultivated by proper intercourse 
with men of sense,—of which, Lhope thou 
wilt forgive me, for saying it, but it is 
my nature, tho’ a woman, to be sincere, of 
which, there seems to he a lamentable de- 
ficiency in the present generation. I 
| hope , Se wilt think of this, and take it 
in good part. It is hard enough in a 
_ country where equal rights and equal eli- 
_gibility to office and dignity; equal re- 
| presentation, is the subject of perpetual 
|and clamorous declamation, that more 
| than one half of the whole population, are 
, treated as infants or idiots all their lives, 
and totally excluded from all the useful 
| professions—as well as denied the most 
| sacred of our rights, that of representa- 
| tion:—but it would be still worse, if be- 
cause that proportion of the people hap- 
pen to wear petticoats, that they should 
cease to be treated as intelligent bein 

Friend Allen, I am fully aware of this 
apparent impropriety—but it is only ap- 
parent, there is nothing wrong in it. I 
am a woman, it is true, but am not a 
young one and have lived long enou 
to know, that there is oftentimes a brain 
hidden under a comb or a cap, which 
might enlighten a senate ; and many a 
heart beneath an exposed bosom shrink- 
ing from public gaze, which would go to 
| death for the reputation of its country. 
' I wish thou would’st propose such asso- 
| ciations to thy female readers. It would 
| be very useful and — to them. 
| IT shall meet a number of lovely and in- 
telligent young women this evening who 
will associate for such purposes. We 
may not furnish any thing te this treasury 
of talent—we do not even hope it—but 
we can improve ourselves and preserve 
what we see likely to be lost. 

It is very true, as thou hast so elo- 
quently said, that to be felt and acknow- 
ledged, the scattering rays of wit.and 
genius, must be concentrated to a focus, 
that a public spirit—a national pride and 
feeling and confidence should be cherish- 
ed. Thy remarks [ hope and believe, 
from what I have heard said by others, 
will be productive of considerable benefit. 
We all like the proposition—many others 
‘would like it—but none have dared to 
make it. The greatest consequences, the 
most wonderful improvements and dis- 
coveries, thou knowest, have resulted 
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from apparently insiguificant causes, and 
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still more insignificant combinations. 
The Edinburg Reviewers were acciden- 
tally formed, and a man is now living in 
this city, Lam told, who set at a table 
when the first review was proposed for 
mere pastime. Sun-beams, may have 
passed through some medium, like a natu- 
ral burning glass, before they were felt ; 
or could have been perpetuated in the ap- 

arance of flame. Flints must be brought 
into collision before their sparkles are 
united ; or if it be supposed that fire was 
not produced in either this or that man- 
ner ; but that it burst spontaneously from 
the covering of the earth, it will be ad- 
mitted that great attention must have 
been paid to its SS So, too, 
if it be produced by continued friction, 
as the savages are said to kindle theirs by 
twir ing a pointed stick fixed in a bit of 
wood, attention must have been requisite 
to transmit the process by tradition. So 
it is with poetry. The beams, as thou 
say’st, must be assembled in one point: 
opposing and conflicting qualities must 
be brought in contact: mental scintilla- 
tions and canyons + are produced by 
such collision ; and the unexpected erup- 
tions of genius must be watched ; the scat- 
tered corruscations;the living sparks which 
survive the convulsion, must be gathered 
from the ashes, treasured, fanned and 
perpetuated in flame. 


Being thus interested in thy proposal, 
and willing te show my zeal in this cause, 
I have sent thee an exquisite little piece 
of poetry which I lately cut out of a Bos- 
ton paper. The Boston editor, as thou 
wilt observe, has spoken of it in a note, 
and I think with some feeling and pro- 
priety. It isatrifle in length—but not 
a trifle in value. By such indications, 
sparkling occasionlly on the surface, we 
are forcibly reminded of the treasures 
concealed below. Would it be more won- 
derful that mines should be found in 
North and in South America ? Certain- 
ly not. ‘They have their gold and silver, 
and why may we not have others as val- 
uable, though not so abundant :—gems 


are tobe found in the mostrugged soil. We 
have pearls on our shores and diamonds 
within our mountains :—jewels of the 
mind, it is true, but not the tess precious, 
or the less epeerins: Future 

find that we. 


$s may 


e lived and died in pover- 








ty while carelessly treading over an in- 
tellectual Golconda. 
Thy friend and well wisher, 
A WOMAN. 
Philadelphia, 11th Mo. 4th, 1818. 


From the Boston Ceutinel. 
Cambridge, Oct. 4, 1818. 


Mr. Russett—Were you out of season 
to see the beauty of this morning’s sun 
rise?* If you were, you may possibly 
think the enclosed worthy of being ad- 
mitted to its chance for immortality in 
your next Poet’s corner. H. il. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


It had rained in the night; but the morning’s 
birth 
Was as calm and as still as even : 
The heralds of day were awake in their mirth, 
For the Sun in his glory was coming to earth, 
And the mist had gone to Heaven. 


The winds were asleep :—so soft was the 
weather, 
Since the tempest had lost its might, 
Not a spirit of morning had lifted a feather, 
Or whispered aword for hours together, 
But one gentle farewell to-night. 


The fields were green, 
And the world was clean, 
The young smoke curled in air 
The clear-toned bell 
Danced merrily to tell 
The student’s hour of prayer. 


The Elm’s yellow leaf that the frost had dyed, 
Caught the yellower ray as it came in pride 
Down the Church‘s spire and the Chapel‘s side; 
One stopped, while the rest assembled ;— 
For the diamond relics of the mist hung there, 
All meltingly strung on the stiff, strait hair, 
Of the shrubbery larch.—The sun’s gush came 
And kindled the bush to arich, chaste flame ; 
Yet its glorious locks never trembled. 


Not Horeb‘s bush to Mose‘s eye 
Was fuller of the Deity. 


The worshipper gazed : ‘twas a holy sight!—~ 
As the pageant blazed in the silvery light 
He was bowing his heart adoringly, 
From the bush, that, in silence and purity, 
burned, 
With unwithering flame, his eye was turned, 
And lifted to Heaven imploringly. 





* If we had not been, we could not, after 
having seen the Beauty of it so well delineated 
by our correspondent, have regretted our loss. 
—But we know not which most to admire, the 
beauty and chastity of his description, or the 
piety which emanates from the last stanza, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 


BLIND SIMON. 


The grass with early dew was wet, 
The sun was up in all his pride; 

I stroli’d along the fields and met 
Blind Simon by the pathway side. 


Sharp misery had worn him thin, 
Though better days his life had known 
While thro’ the poor and wasted skin 
Appear’d the meagre shrivell’d bone. 


The raiment of the man was such 
As did his hard condition tell ; 

Which by time’s slow «nd mouldering touch 
Had into rags and tatters fell. 


Slowly along the way he stept, 

And oft he paus’d, he mov’d with pain, 
And ever and anon he wept, 

While tott’ring on his trusty cane. 


What ails thee Simon tell to me, 
Why thus thy tears incessant flow ? 
Ah my dear master can you see 
And not my cause of sorrow know. 


When daylight first began to flee, 
And glasses cover’d these sad eyes, 

How did my heart rejoice to see 
The long lost hill and valley rise. 


T saw heav’ns azure concave bend 
All glorious in the solar ray ; 

I saw the visage ofa friend 
Shine in the golden light of day. 


I saw the tree’s majestic frame 

Where childhood sported free from care, 
The rude initials of my name, 

That infant fancy sculptur’d there. 


I saw the brook’s clear current shine, 
How fair and beautiful to me! 

Where once I launch’d a strip of pine, 
That was the ship—the brook, the sea— 


How did I fear the rocks below 
As-slow I pass’d along the shore, 

Would on the face of ocean throw 
The treasures that my vessel bore. 


Along the margin of the main, 
1 watch’d her now the billows sport ; 
That threaten’d shipwreck, till my cane 
Would bring the vessel into port. 


Pardon me master if I dwell 
So long upon the sport of boys ; 
Life as old age proclaims too well, 
Abounds with nothing more than toys. 


The pomp of glory, pride of fame, 
That so enrapture fancy’s ken, 

We find when age has worn the frame, 
But rattles in the hands of men. 


Thus would the hours of childhood pass 
All bright in mem’ry’s faithful hue, 


When by the assistance of the glass, 
I brought all heaven and earth to view. 


But now the golden sun is dark 
And L am left to age and pain, 
I turn: me round and not a spark 
Of light salutes these orbs again. A. 


JOVE’S EAGLE. 

The Synod of Gods were assembled in state 
Conven’d in the regions above ; 

When Phoebus arising began the debate 
And thus he address’d Father Jove. 


O Father as lately the coursers of day 
Descended the road in the west ; 

All faint and exhausted I paus’d on my way 
To give them refreshment and rest. 


Looking down where the blue rolling ocean 
extends, 

Where once lay the region of night; 

Lo, full on my view a large Continent bends, 

Never seen by the beams of my light. 


From thence mighty rivers and lakes] survey’d, 

The trees on their margin that grow ; 

And mountains projecting such grandeur of 
show 

They frown on Olympus below. 


My course was so rapid I caught but a glance, 

For had I restrain’d my career ; 

My steeds would have check’d sister Dian’s ad- 
vance 

That season to mortals so dear. 


Then wing-footed Hermes the throne thus ad- 
dress’d, 
O Father now listen to me, 
This Eagle I found while exploring the west, 
And now I present him to thee. 


Jove said while the Bird on his sceptre had 
sprung, 
How stately, how noble his air! 
Now fain would f see if an Eagle so young 
In triumph my thunder can bear. 


The Bird seiz’d the bolt and resplendent he 


flew 
While the Gods all beheld in amaze, 
How calmly he sail’d thro’ the region of blue 
And bore in his talons the blaze. 


Mark, Neptune, cries Jove how he flashes along! 
Now over thine empire he flies; 

From ocean is dash’d a refulgence so strong, 
The lustre ascends to the skies, 


This bird, exclaims Jove, bears my thunder so 
well, 

*Tis a present I cannot decline, 

Henceforth let all know, on Olympus who dwell 
That the Bird of the west shall be mine. 

Then blue ey’d Minerva accosted the throne, 
Thy justice shall mortals arraign ? 

Thy sway is now seen in thy thunders alone, 
And man will indignant complain. 

Let justice and mercy thine attributes prove 





And thus be their union express’d, 
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Let the olive of Pallas and thunders of Jove 
Be borne by the Bird of the west. 


With brimflowing Nectar these words they ap- 
prove 
And this was the toast they express’d, 
The olive of Pallas and thunders of Jove, 
And Here’s to the Bird of the west. A. 





To a young Latly who testified some re- 
luctance towards the author’s reading 
her poetical manuscript. 


Eliza I intreat of thee 

Explain the cause ofall this dread ; 
When’er it happens that to me 

A single line of your’s is read. 


Forbear my friend those childish freaks, 
Nor think it shameful to excell ; 

Fear burns and quivers on your cheeks 
As if you blush’d for doing well. 


Think not I play that cruel part, 
That ever glories to offend : 

?Tis much more pleasant to my heart 
To sink the critic in the friend. 


Eliza cruel must I be 
To turn the lip of scorn and sneer ; 
Where I have spent such hours of glee, 
And found a welcome so sincere. 


If my poor muse could ever make, 

‘thy thouglits with more effulgence burn, 
Full gladly would she undertake 

The task, and hope the same return. 


‘That ruddy fear that paints your cheek, 
Let me intreat you then discard, 
Tho’ silent, yet it seems to speak, 
A censure on your friend the Bard. A. 


SONG. 
Tune—When bidden to the wake or fair. 


, Mr fields were small, my flocks were few, 
But yet still smaller was my care ; 
My love was kind, my heart was true, 
And jealousy, a stranger there. 


But while I slept, oh! too secure, 
And Emma smil’d in visions gay, 

Nor doubts alarm’d a flame so pure, 
A stranger bore my love away. 


He told her many a flattering tale 
He open’d all his wealth beside, 
And thus did gold o’er love prevail, 

And Emma was a stranger’s bride. 


My flocks have stray’d—I know not where, 
I’ve spent the remnant of my store, 

And nought remains but grief'and care 
Since Emma loves a stranger more, 





The following is truly a bappy effusion of its 
kind, and is said to be the production of a 
youth of 18 years of age. It would do honor 
to the pen of any poet. 


From the New-York Columbian. 
SPRING. 


Upon an hillock’s eastern side, 
Where brightest glow’d the flood of day, 
Arrayecl in aromatic pride, 
A beauteous nymph dejected lay. 
I wondering kenn’d the curious maid ! 
From eyes of light her tears did flow, 
To gem the bloom but recent laid, 
On spotless cheek of purest snow. 


A zephyr light, her loose attire, 
With sweets imbued, cast incense round ; 
And pendant o’er her hung a lyre, 
Which unse n fingers taught to sound ; 
A rod, unwreath’d of brilliant fame, 
Of magic virtues, grac’d her hand : 
She gently breath’d as heaven’s own flame, 
But touch’d, and lo! the buds expand. 


Flush’d was her cheek—as young rose fair ; 

ller plaintive accents mildly sweet, 
Green tendrils bound her glossy hair, 

And dew drops glitter’d on her feet ; 
She cast around a mournful glance, 

O’er flowerless fields and forests bare, 
And sigh’d that song, nor frolic dance, 

Nor happy Labor’s smile, were there. 


Her name was Spring! she wept those flowers 
Which ers’t adorn’d the busy plain, 

Mysterious change ! the tribute showers 
Recall’d and fixed their tints again ;— 

Then round the oak the ivy wreathes 
(Thus beauty clings to Valor’s arm, 

And softly smiles—and warmly breathes— 
E’en Ais rough nature owns the charm. 


Up rose the maid! her dazzling zone 
With gems of morning lustre glow’d, 
Where’er her form resplendant shone 
A flow’ret blush’d, a rivulet flowed ! 
Triumphant sought with lightsome tread, 
Some vally streamlet’s sunny shore, 
To tell those whom her bounty fed, 
That plenty reign’d supreme once more. 


With tasteful negligence, she strew’d 
Her fragrant stores profusely gay, 
While mirth and joy in jocund mood 
Trip’d gaily in the cheequer' way, 
To woodland then, she hied, and flung 
Her mantle gently o’er the trees ; 
The broider’d robe unfolding hung 
In sportive dalliance with tlie breeze. 


Excursive on the gelid steep 

She treads, and frees its noisy stream ; 
The sparry sides of cavern deep, 

With mingling brilliance sudden gleam, 
And then to close the witching scene 

She formed a lone umbrageous bower, 
Then spreads.a carpet broad and green 

Of velvet, worked: with many a flower. . 

J.B. of MN. Jersey. 
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